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MONT BLANC WITHOUT A GUIDE. 


For the following description of an ascent of Mont 
Blanc, wnassisted by a guide, we are indebted to a 
Scotch clergyman, who performed the daring feat 
in 1873. During a solitary tour through Switzer- 
land, he kept a diary, from which he has furnished 
us with the following extracts, 

CHAMOUNI, August 21, 1873.—Went down to 
breakfast between seven and eight o’clock. The 
window of the room, which opened like a two- 
leaved door, was ajar, and invited me to the stone 
balcony outside overlooking the street. Standing 
there, and inhaling the caller air, driven down from 
its snowy haunts by a delightfully invigorating 
breeze, I thought that the time was favourable to go 
up and see what the mountain was like. The snow- 
sprinkled spires, though no bells rung in their 
breast to catch the ear, save when the avalanche 
came down, spoke to the eye as they lifted their 
heads into the azure, and said: ‘Come up hither,’ 
Taken with the aspect of the day, and a desire 
to acquaint one’s self with primeval solitude on 
heights above the line of creature-life, I prepared 
to go. There was nothing special to prepare. My 
boots, with common iron tackets driven into the 
soles, had nothing else to help their grip. The 
only article of equipment peculiar to the kind of 
work before me was an Alpine stick with a shod of 
iron an inch long. Furnished with a waterproof, 
rolled up with a pair of socks inside, and slung 
in leather over the back, and provided with Swiss 
brown bread, with butter to soften its skin, and 
cheese to keep it in countenance, I started about 
nine o’clock. In going through the village a flask 
was bought. Having thrown the green cord at- 
tached to it round the neck, and placed the flask in 
rest in the one outer pocket, to balance the other, 
grown stout with the bread and cheese, I crossed 
the Arve ; and after walking the level for a little, 
slanted up the hill-foot, now through the wood, 
and then through the open, till human habitations 
became scarce. Seeing, on the slope to the left, 
a lonely mower plying his scythe, I asked of him 
the way, to make doubly sure, as the path forked 


there. Thereafter, the path zigzagged up the breast 
of the mountain under pine-shadow, shewing steep 
precipices to the right. 

Between two and three hours’ walking in this 
manner brought me to the chalet of Pierre 
Pointue, on a commanding platform above the 
pines, six thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
eight feet above the sea-level. Mules go this 
length, but no farther. Halting there a little, I 
got refreshing milk, bread-and-butter, and then 
proceeded. The distance from Pierre Pointue to 
the ice is reckoned another hours walk. The 
path crosses the shadow of the Aiguille du Midi, 
and is somewhat rough, besides critical, if the 
foot is unsure, and the head liable to giddiness. 
The rock of that peak is short of the grain, and 
not unfrequently gives way, speeding down with 
awesome force and sound, causing the echoes to 
groan with fear as the fragments leap, some over 
the dizzy cliffs, and some into the fathomless 
crevasses of a frozen sea. At length the rocky 
path ends, and the ice-way begins. It may be 
stated in passing, that fourteen hours is the time 
allowed to ascend the mountain; seven to the 
Grands Mulets, and other seven to the summit. 
Four hours are allotted to reach the ice, and the 
other ten to traverse a region of frozen snow that 
forbids room for a blade of grass or a flower. 

I am now at the door of Winter’s temple. The 
same glacier that was crossed yesterday near its 
narrow end or tail, is now before me in union 
with another glacier—that of Taconnay, with a 
breadth for crossing which to the Grands Mulets 
between two and three hours are allowed. I soon 
found myself on new ground, peculiarly uneven. 
For a few minutes’ walk at the outset, the path 
was over masses of ice of all shapes and sizes, 
lying, as a Scotsman would say, tapsalteere. Now 
you walk on a roof of ice, and then leap from its 
gable on to the roof of another ice-block over a lane 
of unmeasured depth. At this stage I came upon a 
party, six in number, if I remember aright—an 
Englishman and his wife with four guides. After 
a few minutes’ conversation on the comparative 
merits of Swiss and Scottish scenery, I passed 
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on. The way became more billowy than it 
had been a short time before, and led over high 
ridges snow-covered. Sometimes the other side of 
the crevasse was considerably higher than the 
one from which the jump was taken ; still it was 
not hard to do. I had just crossed one, and was 
climbing a steep slope of ice, with the left hand 
touching the frozen snow, and the Alpine stick in 
my right, when a shuffling noise was heard, and a 
string of men, seven or so, met me in the face, 
They had been to the Grands Mulets, and were 
now coming down in a row, with rope fastened 
from waist to waist. One or two, and especially 
the last man in the row, warned me, in language 
and pon most emphatic, not to proceed. At 
length, coming to a huge block of ice on a snow- 
ridge, I sat down on my oilskin roller, and tried 
the bread-and-cheese, time about with milk from 
the flask. That wall of ice standing up and screen- 
ing me somewhat from the glitter and heat of the 
sun, was as the shadow of a great rock. Leaving 
that nameless inn, I ere long came into rough 
poe, peculiarly uneven. It was then that the 

ead of the Glacier de Taconnay was being crossed. 
That same glacier and the Glacier des Boissons are 
as one, high up on the way to the Grands Mulets ; 
but lower down, their narrow ends separate, and 
run down the mountain’s side each in its own 
groove. The rough character of the ground there 
seems caused by the fact that an incipient stream 
flows enters in the hollow ; while the plates 
of ice slant downwards to its bed, and break into 
confusion on the way. At one particular part I 
came to a ladder which does good service ; with its 
foot resting on the near side of the chasm, and its 
head on the breast of ice looking down from the 
far side, it enables one to surmount with ease a 
barrier otherwise hard to get over. Thereafter, 
the path ascended in slopes covered with snow, 
gently curving to the left, till it brought me toa 
spur of rock on which a log-cabin stands. It is 
called the Grands Mulets. This spear-pointed rock 
rising high and abrupt, presents a barrier to the 
avalanches of ice and snow from the mountain-slope 
at the foot of which it stands. 

On ascending the rock, I met three English 
tourists, who had got up some time before me, One 
of them was a lady. e guide gathered for them 
some rare flowers that grew in the seams of the 
rock. We scrambled up the rocks behind the 
cabin, and surveyed the scene. We saw a French- 
man and three guides who had been on the top, 
resuming their descent after a rest at the Grands 
Mulets. The y beside me soon followed. After 
some minutes converse we our mutual adieus, 
and they began to descend. Then I went in to 
partake of the food which I had ordered on 
reaching the spot. This food was prepared by a 
woman who dwells there for three months of the 
year. She is the servant of Mr Couttet, who lives 
at Pierre Pointue, and acts as a guide. 

As I was waiting for my meal, a second party of 
tourists came down from the summit ; they were 
Englishmen, some three or four in number. After 
refreshment and a short rest, they also continued 
their downward path, and left me alone. But I was 
not long solitary, for the first party I fell in with 
after entering the ice-region came in. They spent 
the evening and night there, and descended next 
morning. The cabin is a wooden house, some ten 
feet broad, containing two rooms, with two single 


beds in each, a kitchen, and a guides’ room, all in 
line, backed by the spear-pointed rocks. This narrow 


house is fronted by a narrow path, on the outer || 


edge of which a wooden railing protects people from 
falling over the cliff. A great part of the after- 
noon and evening was spent outside, looking upon 
the unwonted scene, which I believe the English- 
man and his wife, as well as myself, enjoyed more 
by far than the night-watch that followed. Look- 
ing across the valley of Chamouni, one saw straight 
in front the clean-cut Mont Buet, the glacier 
behind it, and toward the right, the Aiguilles 
Rouges. These, and many mountains nameless 
here, shone in that hour of transfiguration, when 
the sun, just set, left his last light, like memory, to 
clothe with colours of ideal beauty a world that 
has passed out of his sight. There was little cloud 
to vary and enrich the sky; but the hues of light, 
pale-green, roseate, and blue, glimmering upon the 
mountain-tops across the darkened vale, gave them 
peculiar matchless beauty. 

Before turning in for the night, I had an agree- 
able talk with two or three of the guides, who 
advised me rather strongly to take a guide to 
the top of the mountain, or eschew the ascent, 
Though not led by their counsel, I regarded it as 
given in all sincerity, and still remember with 
pleasure their willingness to inform me, though 
my unaccustomed ear could only take in scraps of 
information. At length, we retired for the night, 
intending to sleep, but did not. The cold and other 
special reasons kept the tourists awake. I rose at 
* on o'clock, dressed in the dark quietly, and went 
into the kitchen for an early breakfast. After 
breakfast, seeing it was rather dark to go without a 
lantern, I went back, and lay on the bed awhile. 
Here I may state that the woman was very kind 
and attentive. She gave me the loan of a pair of 
leggings with spats, alias gaiters, to prevent the 
snow Tenn entering by the boot-heads, as it had 
done the day before. With boots greased by one of 
the guides, spats and leggings to protect the lower 
limbs, my wallet replenished, and tea in the flask, 
I was well-nigh ready for the road, Our kindly 
female attendant, of her own accord, shewed me a 
bottle of cognac. I thought: ‘I am an abstainer, 
and will not use a stimulant unless placed in cir- 
cumstances requiring it. But who knows what 
may happen? If one should use up all his energy, 
the cognac may serve to screw him up for a 
last effort’ So I decided to take a small bottle 
containing about two glasses; though it turned out 
that I brought the bottle back to the Grands 
Mulets without having removed the cork, The 
necessity provided against did not arise, so the 
cognac was brought back untasted. The woman 
appeared to have faith im my return, for when 
I offered to pay, she said there was no occasion, 
as I would come back again. As there was a 
way down from the top to the other side of 
the mountain, she seemed to have faith in my 
honesty as well as good-luck. Yet that may be 
vain reasoning ; and the conjecture, that she felt 
sure of my meeting with an impassable barrier not 
far off, which would send me back again, may not 
have been far from the truth. Setting out about 
five o’clock in the cool, calm morning air, I left 
the Grands Mulets and began my ascent, The 
frost had somewhat hardened the surface of the 
snow, which made the walking dry and light ; 
and though a little steep, the way was easy for 
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the first twenty minutes—if the guess be correct, 
seeing that my time measurements were by the 
sun and by feeling, as my watch had lost its 
reckoning. Thereon I came to a spot where the 
ice-floor fad fallen down a considerable depth from 
the main level of the slope, like one of those great 
ps you come to in a peat-moss, caused by the 
Saeing of peats in that part. As the grass and 
heather of the moor rest upon the peat and feed it 
by their own decay, so the snow proper of Mont 
Blanc rests upon and feeds a body of snow-ice, 
which in many places will be hundreds of feet 
thick. So, in making the ascent, one encounters 
various ground—here pure snow above the ice, 
there snow half-converted into ice, and farther on 
the hard —— ice. This body of snow, turned 
into ice, and covering the mountain like a coat of 
armour, is not without seam or rent. In its down- 
ward progress over the rough uneven sides of the 
hill, it rends into pieces, and reveals yawning 
fissures between the joints of the armour. The 
I now came to was one of these rents, The 
field I had traversed had broken away from the 
field above, and a fragment had fallen into the 
middle between the two. This gap presented a 
bold look to a solitary traveller. It was easy 
to leap across the first chasm on to the sunken 
fragment in the middle ; but when once there, the 
point was how to get across the crevasse on the 
upper side of the fragment. The other side of this 
crevasse Tose up some seven or eight feet perpen- 
dicular, while beyond and above the perpendicular 
was a steep slope. Steps were cut in the wall, the 
lowest ey ger high. Lower than that they 
could not made to any purpose, as the ice 
retreated inward the lower it went. Supposing 
the step cut, one could not stand on it, as the 
forward stoop of the wall above would prevent 
his standing straight, and cause him to fall back- 
ward. The point was, how to get on to and 


| stand firm on the step already cut, which was 


breast high. With a race and leap, one might 
have lighted on the step; but with nothing to 
hold by, all being ice, he would have come down 
backwards, and fallen into the crevasse, from 
which egress would have been impossible. An axe 
would have been useful to haul one’s self up by, 
for he could drive the sharp end into the ice-face, 
and with combined leap and draw, throw himself 
on the wall-brow. I stood doubtfully, looking 
right and left, to see if there was any way of 
compassing the gap, but saw no out-gate. At 
length I bethought myself of my only companion, 
an Alpine stick about five feet long, and furnished 
with a shod of iron an inch long. On the left side 
of the first step the wall projected somewhat. Into 
this projection the Alpine stick was driven till 
within six inches of the head. It stuck out like 
a peg, a little above and to the left of the first 
step, at a height of fully five feet. It was not 
fixed in such ice as forms on water, else it 
would not have gone through, but in a mass of 
solidified snow, hard on the outside, but easy to 
jierce after going through the first few inches. 
ving got the stick into the wall, I retreated 
several yards, and running forward, made a leap, 
at one and the same time catching the stick with 
my left hand, throwing the right hand as far as it 
could stretch on the head of the wall, and landin 
my feet on the step the moment after. I was g 
to find myself there, though in a cramped position, 


with the stick end, and left hand holding it, behind | 
the left leg. Drawing the stick slowly out from | 
behind my heels as it were, and renewing the | 
steps above, I resumed my upward course. For | 
a considerable time the way went up a series of 
stairs with a landing-place at the top of each in 
the form of a plain, which, when once crossed, led 
you to the foot of another steep slope, here soft, 
and there hard and my Sometimes the path 
ran sidelong across a hill-face, where one is very 
apt to slip, and if he does, the crevasses below 
await him. Sometimes my foot slipped into a 
hole; and I had to be wary when crossing the 
point of junction between two gaping pits, for there | 
the blocks of ice were not completely joined, but | 
had the seam between them filled up with loose 
snow. After mounting several stairs, and cross- 
ing the plains or landing-places alternating with 
the same, I found myself in what is called the 
Grand Plateau. Once there, the way to the top | 
can be taken either to the right hand or to the 
left. The way to the right is much easier than | 
the other, and, it is said, takes less time to accom- 
plish. One thing is against it, in its being exposed 
to avalanches, which have on various occasions 
dealt destruction. There are three kinds of 
avalanches—the rock, the snow, and the ice. As 
to the last two, the one is a snow-slip, which 
is easily caused. A good depth of new snow lies 
upon a bed of ice on a steep slope; it has a 
slight hold upon the hill, with a crisp, thin frost 
upon its face ; and a small thing will make it slip, 
and rush down as the snow from a house-roof. 
A party move along in single file across the snow- 
slope, the track which they make cuts away the 
snow-field above from the support which that 
beneath gave it, and down the snow comes with 
hissing surge ; a swift and resistless river sweep- 
ing the unwary into the ice-pits beneath, One 
or two, it may be, hearing the coming sound, dig | 
Alpine stick or axe into the frozen snow or ice 
beneath, and fall flat, holding firm their grip till | 
the snow-slip has passed over them. 

The ice avalanche is the breaking away of ice- 
bergs from their home on the face of the crags. 
Looking up to the right, one sees great quarry- 
faces of ice from twenty to fifty feet thick and 
more. These ever and anon, and chiefly in the 
summer months, loosen and come er nape; met 
strewing boulders of ice on the plain, and bestud- 
ding the path, like the stone boulders of Arran on 
the shore-road between Corry and Sannox ; or the 
Fallen Rocks whose race to the sea Bute heard 
fifty years ago. The path to the right was exposed 
to these avalanches. The path to the left is much 
more arduous, being far steeper, more slippery, and 
in some respects more perilous, but is not -ex- 
posed to avalanches. The great danger is that one 
is apt to become an avalanche himself, great enough 
for his own undoing. On consideration, I chose to 
ascend by this left-hand way, with the intention of 
coming down the other path. I thought by so doing, 
to make more sure of my way to the top, that 
being the route chalked out when the peak was 
seen in the distance. Though visible at Chamouni 
and Pierre Pointue, the summit of Mont Blanc is 
obscured to the sight by intermediate heights, as 
the traveller comes to close quarters. After a good 
spell of snow-walking on the plain, I came to the 
foot of a very steep.ice-slope, which may be what is 
called the Corridor. On my right were the Roches 
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Rouges—Red Rocks—and on the left torn ridges 
of ice. One has to find his way between these two, 
and veering to the right, climb over the flank on 
to the back of the ridge terminated by the Red 
Rocks. 

The ascent of the Corridor required some care, 
as it was uncommonly steep and slippery, besides 
being guarded by yawning chasms. I had to go 
up with canny care, chipping out footholds with 
the stick shod. This had to be done in other 
parts lower down also; but here more work of 
the kind was required. As the body of the moun- 
tain was between me and the sun, I was well in 
shade. When well up the Corridor, the breeze 
came sweeping down with snow-drift before its 
besom. It was a cold bracing shower of small 
snow that effaced the footprints, and left one to be 
guided by the general bearing of the mountain. 
A storm coming upon the traveller in such a 
_ might easily carry him off his feet, or if he 
ound shelter on the lee-side of a block of ice, 
might freeze him with its cold breath. 

urving round to the right, and climbing the 
flank, which was somewhat stiff, I began to feel a 
little tired. It was now about eleven o’clock, judg- 
ing by the sun, and up to this point I had seldom 
rested, only for a minute or two upon my staff, while 
taking a sip of tea. But the sun bearing straight 
down, and kindling all around into an excess of 
light, together with the rarefied air, combined to 
give a slight sense of fatigue and oppression. Yet, 
this was not without compensation when I got upon 
the back of the ridge, and saw before me the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc. If you fancy Mont Blanc a 
horse, my position then was on its hind-quarters 
behind the saddle. Walking along the back, I 
came to the shoulder, at the base of the neck. 
Thereabout, two or three rocks jut out, called the 
Petits Mulets, but they afforded poor shelter from 
the sun, that kindled the mountain with sparkling 
silver. There I ate a little, though I was more 
keenly sensible of thirst than hunger. The tea in 
the flask was nearly done, and to economise it, I 
occasionally moistened my lips with snow. 

It is here proper to state, that from the time 
the summit came in sight, a view of peculiar 
mg met the eye in the aspect of the neigh- 

ouring mountains with glaciers on their breasts, 
and seas of ice filling up the valleys. But clouds 
of mist, at first like a man’s hand, rose up 
from the icy dells thin and fleecy, and grew like 
veils woven by invisible fingers. The mountain 
was silent; and no sign of life came across my 
path, save the footprints of the chamois, and the 
sight of a smd of three who had made the ascent 
of Mont Blanc from Courmayeur, on the Italian 
side. When I first saw them, they were making 
their descent toward Chamouni the. other way 
from that by which I ascended—so we did not 
meet. I found the last stair, the side of the 
calotte, not least in steepness. The snow had a 
hard, slippery crust, which was apt to betray the 
foot. I rested once or twice, finding the snow a 
good sofa, my weariness being caused in part by 
the thinness of the air, which gives you at one 
inspiration only half of what you get on the plain. 
When not many yards from the top, and not so 
careful, perhaps, as I would have been, had cre- 
vasses been near to wait upon my fall, a foot 
slipped, and down I came. I was carried down in 
a sitting posture at an increasing rate, till, after 


sliding some yards, I stopped myself by driving 
the Alpine stick well down into the hard snow, 
Then getting up, a little sorry to go over that 
dear space again, yet glad to rise up with whole 
bones, I resumed my way with more care and 
vigour, and did not rest till my feet stood on the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 

For about fifty yards in length the top is nearly 
level. I walked along the ridge as on the top of a 

at dike, with a comb of snow upon it, and sat 

own upon the highest part. Besides the foot- 
prints, no signs of man were there, except a few 
bottles, some standing on their ends, and some on 
their heads. I suppose that, having spent their 
liquid treasure, they became the keepers of notes, 
recording the ascent of those who left them there. 

Sitting on that comb of snow, I felt the cold for 
the first time, as the wind drove up from the 
Italian side, snell and freezing. Down in the 
valley on the Italian side was seen Courmayeur. 
Beyond it, a good way off, the Matterhorn raised 
its pyramid of bare rock far into the sky; while 
to its left, and at a greater distance, Monte Rosa 
appeared in majesty and power; the second highest 
mountain in Europe. Directly south, no far view 
revealed itself; a cloud came up from Italy with 
brooding wings, and swiftly bridged the spaces 
between the mountain-tops, The little plaids of 
mist seen an hour before this, had risen up from 
their individual glens, and uniting above the peaks, 
blotted out the landscape from view. Guessing 
what was coming, I began, after ten minutes’ sur- 
vey, to descend from the summit. Had I been half 
an hour later, or even less, in reaching the sum- 
mit, perhaps no one would have believed my tale 
but myself. Even as it is, some people say that it 
is simply impossible to make the ascent of Mont 
Blane alone, and that, consequently, I must have 
mistaken some lower height for the top. But seeing 
is believing. Both from Chamouni and Pierre 
Pointue, the top of the mountain is visible, and 
from both places I was seen on the summit; and 
not long before that, they observed my fall with | 
special interest, and probably thought that all was 
up, or down, with me, according to their foregone 
conclusions. But though I survived the slip, and 
reached the top, they thought that the mist would 
prove too much for the solitary traveller; and cer- 
tainly there was reason in the supposition. It was 
God’s goodness that guided and shielded me all 
the way. 

I said before, that on reaching the Grand 
Plateau, where the path to the top forks, the one 
to the right and the other to the left, I took the 
path to the left. Having gone up by the one 
curve, I determined to try the other coming down. 
The first part of the way down was along a snowy 
ridge, where the step was now to the calf, and 
then to the thigh. This must have been the 
Bosse du Dromadaire, or not far from it. For the 
first few minutes, it was a kind of race, for the 
snow was a fine drag to keep one from slipping. 
But thereon the mist and cloud came, hiding from 
view all but a yard in front. Knowing the general 
outline from the view obtained when all was clear, 
it was my endeavour to keep on the crown of the 
ridge, and hold on till it ended in a oe 
Meanwhile, a small kind of snow was falling, 
which, coming upon the face, was a more reviving 
cordial than Hau-de-Cologne. Reaching the plain, 


i 


and turning to the right, I went down a gentle 
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incline going between ice-craters, and came to the 
point where that path meets the other by which 
the ascent was made. From that downward, I 
assed over the old ground. The far view 
Sing excluded, the eye was more drawn to the 
things near at hand. The mist lifted up a little 
in going down the series of plains and terraces, 
revealing now and then the ice-masses crowning 
the heights, while the blocks of ice by the path 

inted to the quarry-faces above, from which they 
ad sprung. Now and then I came upon a 
crater where the fallen floor of ice, itself covered 
by drifts of the ae snow, was inclosed by a 
rojecting wall of green and blue, from whose 
Sow all round hung a fringe of icicles through 
which sported the colours of the rainbow. The 
thawing of the snow made the way down the stairs 
somewhat critical, as the foot more frequently 
et ote into holes, or felt the snow slipping from 
under it. I had to cling to the hill-face like the 
limpet to the rock, striking the stick deep into 
snow-ice as I went along. Ere long I came to 
the gap which had given me trouble in the 
morning, and looked upon it with curious interest. 
To leap down from the wall across the chasm was 
naif Walking across the sunken flat in the 
middle, to the rent and wall on the lower side, 
there was another leap to the general level, but 
one not difficult. Soon thereafter the Grands 
Mulets came in sight. 

Arriving there, I found three tourists—namely, 
two Englishmen, brothers, I think, and a Swiss, 
with their guides. We sat down to meat together, 
and had a free ‘crack.’ After taking something to 
eat, I might have resumed my descent, and reached 
Chamouni that night, being comparatively fresh ; 
but the thought that the way would be crisp with 
frost, combined with the pleasure of intercourse 
with — men, persuaded me to remain. 

That night, I was overtaken by a new experi- 
ence, which came about in this wise: I had made 
a miscalculation in not taking preserves for the 
eyes. It is true that I had a veil, but that was 
of little service. The consequence was that the 
sun and snow threw a burning brightness upon 
my eyes, which, however, was not felt till the 
evening. I could not sleep for a feeling as if 
grains of sand were on the eyeballs; they were 
now and again rubbed, to bring these imaginary 
motes to the eyelid shore; but they would not 
come. The three gentlemen, with their guides, 
started early in the morning, it being their pur- 
pose to reach the top that Saturday. Some time 
after, I prepared for the downward journey, but 
found it vain, for I was blind, and as you may 
believe, greatly annoyed. After repeated efforts 
groping through the hut, and going outside to 
try if the presence of the snow would be able to 
send light through the gates so suddenly blocked 
and cut off from day, I was obliged to halt. 
Some time in the forenoon, the three tourists and 
their guides returned to the Grands Mulets. On 
reaching the Grand Plateau, it was deemed advis- 
able, owing to the state of the weather, not to pro- 
ceed farther. Hence the reason of their early 
return, Their mind was to go down to Chamouni. 
As for myself, my sight was, if anything, better. I 
could see something vague before my feet, but that 
was all, and to have attempted the road myself in 
that state would have been suicide. It was frankly 
proposed to me that I should go down with them. 


I decided to accept the generous offer. It was a 
generous offer, as one in my condition might 
perchance endanger his neighbours, At the same 
time I did not think that I would endanger them, 
else I had kept aloof. My reasons for accepting 
aid were stronger than those of a contrary kind. 
In the first place, to refuse the offer would be 
unhandsomely stiff, seeing I was not able to go 
alone ; in the second place, it was Saturday ; in the 
third place, I had little time to spare ; and lastly, 
there was no cure at hand, if nature failed to unbar 
the gates of light. 

So we started in a row, with rope fastened from 
body to body. I was second last, two noted 
Bernese guides being one before, and the other 
after me. A respectable length of tether was 
between each of us. I entered upon a new experi- 
ence, a piece of work in some respects harder than 
any yet encountered. Trying to get a glimmer 
of light before my feet, and learn when to make 
a leap across a crevasse, I felt the want of a 
pair of eyes more than the presence of a pair of 
men. Now my eyes would get a glimmer of 
refreshing light, and then the old haze would creep 
over them, requiring me to ask when I came to the 
rents. But we all got safe across the ice, and 
hastened from under the Aiguille du Midi to Pierre 
Pointue. After dinner at Pierre Pointue, the three 
tourists and their guides made for Chamouni, and 
I remained behind to try a cure which Mr Couttet 
had in the form of a bitter liquid. The eye had to 
drink it in winking. I was well treated there, and 
had a sound sleep, with the voice of an avalanche 
or two ringing through it. On Sabbath morning 
I awoke seeing dimly, but only through a pair of 
blue glasses. After breakfast, I went out, and 
descended to Chamouni unaccompanied. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 
CHAPTER XL.—AN AUTHOR AND HIS EDITOR. 


Axovut halfway between the Bank of England and 
Basinghall Street *—a position somewhat typical 
of many of its tenants—lies Abdell Lane. A street 
so narrow, although the houses are but three- 
storied, that in the sunniest days it is always dim 
and cool except at noontide ; while throughout the 
winter and half the spring, the inhabitants pursue 
their avocations solely by artificial light. Their 
callings are various ; and in many cases would be 
difficult to explain to the public satisfaction ; and 
yet they have some right to be called respectable, 
since a rent of about two hundred pounds per annum 
is paid per room. Off Abdell Lane lies Abdell Court, 
connected with the larger thoroughfare by a huge 
arch (itself honey-combed by human tenements), 
through which the astonished pees comes 
upon a tree, a pump, and a paved yard, in which 
for hours at certain seasons the sun is distinctly 
visible. The rents are higher here than in the 
lane, although the place is only approachable by 
foot-passengers. In fact, that is a circumstance 
which is a ground of boast to its residents, since it 
shews that the commercial element (in the shop- 
form) does not intrude itself. On the side of each 
door are painted in black and white the names of 
each occupant, as in Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple; 
but there are no lawyers in Abdell Court. They 


* In this street is situated the Court of Bankruptcy. 
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are chiefly brokers, with a good sprinkling of that 
mysterious class of gentry called ‘ financial agents.’ 
Unpromising as the material soil appeared, the seed 
of many a goodly mercantile tree had been dropped 
in Abdell Court, to grow and grow, and to bear 

olden fruit: also other trees quite as promising, 
but which never coming to maturity, were by many 
contumeliously termed ‘plants.’ On the ground 
floor of one of these houses, there sits, in what 
might be called by contrast with its congeners quite 
@ spacious apartment, a gentleman with whom we 
4| have made acquaintance under other circumstances. 
Black and gray are now his only wear, but the 
neatness and completeness of Mr Holt’s attire is 
almost as remarkable as it was at Riverside. Per- 
haps it is the effect of that sombre dress, but he 
certainly looks paler and older than when we saw 
him last: the hair about his temples has thinned, 
and the lines about his mouth have deepened ; if 
we did not know that his investments are always 
made with sagacity, and have never given him 
cause to lose a wink of sleep, we should call his 
expression careworn, He has an open ledger 
before him, and a pen in his hand ; yet he is not 
engaged in calculation. A letter in a large, round, 
and rather sprawling hand lies on the page beneath 
his eyes, and he is conning it attentively. 


‘Dear Mr Hott, it runs—‘I cannot say how 
much I am obliged to you for your beautiful 
present ; the watch is much too handsome, I am 
afraid, for aboy like me, but I will try to take 
great care of it. I have just found out that it 
strikes the hours and the quarters. We have been 
in great trouble, as Jeff will have doubtless told 

uu; but my sisters are pretty well in health, and 
beg to be remembered to you.—I am yours truly 
and obliged, AntHony Datron. 

‘P.S.—Please give my love to Jeff.’ 


Mr Holt had read this somewhat bald epistle 
half-a-dozen times, and yet was as interested in it 
as ever. ‘It is cleverly written, he muttered to 
himself ; ‘ but it is not all one piece. “Much too 
handsome ;” and “Will try to take great care ”— 
that is not the boy’s. I wonder which of the girls 
helped him with it? “Jeff will have told you ;” 
that is like Jenny’s touch. She pretends to believe 
that I only hear of their welfare through Derwent ; 
and then, again, “Give my love to Jeff,” sounds like 
her sharp tongue: she writes that to annoy me. 
But then she would never have made him say that 
they to be remembered to me. I am sure 
that’s Kitty ; dear, delicious, tender-hearted Kitty !’ 
He heaved a deep sigh, and stroked his forehead 
with his hands. 

‘How nearly I lost her!’ he went on softly to 
himself. ‘If things had not gone just as they have, 
she would be by this time out of my reach. What 
a frightful risk did that madman make me run!’ 
He rose from his seat, and pulling down the window, 
although the day was bitter cold, stood facing 
the draught. ‘Two months, three months, four 
months, and not a scrap of news of the ship. All 
must surely be safe now. The very stars in their 
courses have fought for me. However, it is the 
very last boon that I will ever ask of Fortune; 
hereafter, I am independent of her. If I were 
bankrupt to-morrow, my books would be a model. 
There is not a flaw from first to last. If it 
had happened otherwise, I wonder if I could have 
weathered the storm? With the world, perhaps ; 


but with him, never. He would have been implac- 
able, unmerciful. It would have been no wonder, 
poor devil. And she—yes, she would have loathed 
me. I can understand now how it is that men who 
cannot possess those they love, are driven to kill 
them: as to killing themselves, that is the most 
natural thing in the world ; and next to that—yes, 
I can understand it.’ 

Besides the usual almanac in its frame, and one 
or two plans of estates, in the West Indies and else- 
where, there were several huge maps hung up in 
the room, to one of which he now directed his 
attention, This was a map of South America, 
shewing a great deal of the ocean that lies between 
us and it, with the track of steamers marked out 
upon it. He had done so many a time before, and 
he now again took his pen, and with the handle of 
it traced out the course. So engaged was he in this 
occupation, that he did not notice a knock at his 
door nor the entrance of a visitor, until his voice— 
a rich, unctuous, and somewhat boastful voice— 
announced his presence. 

‘Holloa, Holt ; how are you? Studying a sea- 
chart, eh? That looks dangerous for somebody, 
since you are a ship-owner.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the other coolly ; ‘I was trying 
to fix upon the most convenient spot for scuttling 
a craft.’ 

‘Well! you looked as if you really were, when 
you first caught sight of me.—South America, eh? 
Brazil, I suppose? Mines, for a hundred!’ 

‘You are always right as a rule, Dawkins ; and 
since this particular case happens to be the excep- 
tion, that proves it. My mind was not fixed on 
the land at all, but on the sea. I was wondering 
whether by any possibility the Flamborough Head 
could be still above water.’ 

‘T’ll bet you ten to one against it ; come, I'll bet 
you - acres You have not underwritten her, have 
you 

‘Not I. I was not thinking of the vessel at all, 
but of a poor fellow who sailed in her—John 
Dalton.’ 

‘Oh, indeed. Friend of yours, 1remember. Well, 
I shall say nothing against him, then. But of all 
the overbearing, insolent fellows I ever met—with- 
out a penny to bless himself too—he was about the 
worst. By Jove, you should have heard what he 
said to Lady Beevor, in my own house, under my 
own roof. We all thought he was off his head.’ 

‘Yet he was a general favourite, and thought 
very agreeable,’ observed Holt. 

‘Agreeable? Then I don’t know what it is to 
be agreeable.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ said the other dryly ; ‘or perhaps you 
annoyed him, If Dalton was rubbed the wrong 
way, you saw sparks.’ 

‘Sparks, egad. It was a general conflagration. 
Lady Beevor has never forgiven my asking him to 
meet her, It would have been a liberty in Roth- 
schild, but fora ruined man! For it was after he 
was ruined, in that Lara mine. Curiously enough, 
I came to talk to you about that very thing. You 
never had anything in it yourself, I believe ?’ 

‘Why do you say that, my good sir, when you 
know I had ?? 

‘Well, well, don’t snap my nose off. It was a 
piece of delicacy on my part, because I knew you 
plumed yourself on never being connected with 
anything shady.’ 

‘Oh, I see. Why didn’t you say you were going 
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to be delicate? I could scarcely come to that con- 
clusion from analogy.’ 

‘I don’t know about analogy,’ said Mr Dawkins 
frankly. ‘I came here on business. There are 
people still inquiring about that mine, I hear.’ 

‘Indeed. Do you want to buy any shares ? 

e 


They are not ye but they can be got cheap— 
— for the liability they entail.’ 
‘Well, no; I don’t exactly want to buy any— 


myself. But do you know’—here he dropped his 
voice to a whisper—‘Beevor does not think so 
badly of them ?’ 

‘So badly of them as what ?’ answered Holt con- 
temptuously. ‘If he thought well of them, why 
didn’t he buy some of Dalton’s; he had an oppor- 
tunity, you tell me, and Dalton, poor fellow, would 
have been only too glad to sell. You know what 
everybody else knows, I suppose, about the Lara ?’ 

‘Yes; but there’s that fellow Tobbit, the 
expert’—— Mr Holt made a sign for silence, and 
touched a hand-bell. 

There entered a handsome young fellow from the 
next apartment, where, indeed, he could have been 
seen sitting at his desk, throughout this interview, 
through the glass door which communicated be- 
tween the two rooms. 

‘Mr Derwent, you can take an hour, if you 
please ; I shall be here myself till three! 

‘Thank you, sir’ The young man was about to 
leave the room, when his eye fell on Tony’s letter ; 
the colour came into his face, and he hesitated, as 
though about to ask a question. 

‘Thad news of our friends in Sanbeck, by-the- 
bye, this morning,’ observed Holt carelessly ; ‘they 
desired to be remembered to you.’ 

Jeff bowed, and passed into the inner room, from 
which another door communicated with the passage. 
Not until he was seen from the window crossing 
the courtyard, did Mr Dawkins speak again. 

‘You have a new clerk, I see, Holt ; he has an 
honest face ; but he is deuced young to be trusted.’ 

‘Yes ; but I don’t trust him.’ 

‘Oh, I see. Some relative, I suppose? Comes 
from the country, I think you said } 

‘I didn’t say so ; but he does.’ 

‘Do you think he heard me mention Dalton’s 
name ? 

‘No; andif he did, it would make no difference, 
I only sent him out because I had no occasion for 
his services just now, and I know the lad pines for 
the open air. His life has been passed in it.’ 

‘That is very considerate of you. Where do you 
think he is gone? To Primrose Hill ?’ 

Some people have no resources in themselves : 
Mr Dawkins was not one of these. He could even 
laugh by himself—at a joke of his own making— 
and he dia it now. 

‘My dear Holt, what a deep card you are!’ said 
he admiringly. ‘It is a wise man who has a fool 
for his clerk.’ Then he proceeded to business. It 
does not concern us to know how these two gentle- 
men discussed the character of Mr Tobbit, the 
great mining expert, or to what conclusion they 
came ; let it suffice to say that Mr Dawkins departed 
from Abdell Court convinced, despite the opinion 
of his millionaire friend, that speculation in 
Laras would be very unprofitable. 

Let us rather follow the footsteps of Geoffrey 
Derwent during his hour’s holiday. It was not 
the first by many that his employer had given him 
during the wearisome days he had passed in his 


new calling ; he had really shewn the considera- 
tion to him which Mr Dawkins had suggested in 
irony, and had treated him with marked politeness 
at all times. Moreover, he had given him an 
insight into business affairs, for which Geoffrey was 
more grateful than for all else. It gave him hopes 
of making his own way in the world, when he 
came of age, and the slender fortune should accrue 
to him of which Mr Campden was the trustee. It 
was even possible, he thought, that the money 
might be advanced to him by his good-natured 
oe before that period. It is amazing how 
ar a good introduction, backed by tolerable wits 
and a little money, will go in certain City callings 
which (like the ham in the sandwich) lie between 
the Commercial and the Official, and yet belong by 
rights to neither. Notwithstanding his s aa to 
Mr Dawkins, Mr Holt did put trust in Geoffrey, 
for he had found out that the young fellow could 
hold his tongue ; and as he never confided to him 
anything discreditable, it was fair to suppose that 
the business of Holt and Company, though cer- 
tainly of a heterogeneous description, was bond fide 
and respectable. Indeed, as Jeff reflected, how 
could it have been otherwise, since Mr Dalton had 
been (as he understood) in some measure connected 
with it ; nay, still more, had not Mrs Dalton her- 
self recommended him to his present employer. 
This fact alone had really given Jeff a certain 
respect for Mr Holt, which, as we have seen, he 
had been far from entertaining at Riverside ; and 
being very sensitive to kindness, this feeling would 
in any other case, under the same circumstances, 
have grown to be regard ; but it is quite possible 
to respect people without liking them—indeed, it 
is almost as common as to like them without 
respecting them—and Jeff disliked his employer 
very cordially. He would work for him faithfully, 
and consult his interests as though they were his 
own. But he could not return good-will for what 
he felt was only a pretence of it. Every act of 
civility of his employer he, in fact, more or less 
resented, since he was well aware that he was 
indebted for it to Kate Dalton. He knew that 
the other calculated upon his telling the truth 
concerning his life in Abdell Court, and was 
pat oy Bh he should have nothing but good 
to tell. He was not even afraid of that pretty 
constant correspondence that he must have been 
aware went on between his enemy Jenny and his 
young assistant. There was security in Jeffs 
honesty, equal to any guarantee that could be 
got with sign and seal in the neighbourhood of 
Abdell Court. Holt had not been sorry that his 
one invitation to Jeff to dine with him at his club 
had been respectfully declined, upon the transpar- 
ent pretence of a previous engagement ; business 
relations run comparatively easy even when folks 
are not en rapport with one another, but social 
intercourse is more difficult to be maintained. Mr 
Holt had never so much as inquired where Jeff’s 
lodgings were, and Jeff was not likely to volun- 
teer the information: they were two very small 
rooms, in a suburb of Islington, which had been 
recommended to him, through Mrs Dalton, by 
Mrs Haywood. They were cheap and clean, 
and he would be able to see green fields from 
them when the spring came. In spite of his 
ardour for work, and for ‘ getting on,’ which was 
immense, he pined for the country, even in these 
winter days. But on the occasion of which we 
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speak—his hour’s holiday—he did not go, as was 
suggested, to Primrose Hill ; he bent his steps toa 
spot whith puts forth leaves at every season, Pater- 
noster Row. What would Mr Dawkins have 
thought of his friend’s sagacity, had he guessed he 
employed a clerk who was not only a fool, but an 
author! Yet so it must be, since Jeff enters an 
establishment over which is written, ‘ Office of the 
Smelifungus Magazine, and passing through the 
outer apartment, which coarse minds would call 
a book-shop, knocks at a little door inscribed 
‘Editor's Room.’ It is that knock which betrays 
him to us ; any would-be contributor might have 

one so far as to knock—but not like that. The 

nock of a would-be contributor, especially one of 
tender years, is a very modest one; it sounds like 
that of a poor relation, or of a little child who can- 
not reach the knocker except with the tips of his 
fingers. Now, Jeff’s summons, given a with 
the knob of his umbrella, was the knock of an 
accepted contributor, and something more: of a 
contributor who hasn’t been paid. 

He did not even wait for the answering ‘Come 
in, but entered at once. ‘ The City’—whose motto, 
like that of poor Dalton’s travelling companion, is 
‘Push ’—had already done a great deal for Jeff. 
Besides, he was still in some respects that most 
audacious and irreverent thing in nature, a boy. 
We have at present only seen him in the society 
of ladies, or of his natural guardian, or of his 
employer; but with the world at large Mr 
Geoffrey Derwent was something more than at 
his ease. When he suspected that any one was 
imposing upon him, he was in particular free- 
Se to the verge of rudeness. He had not 
the modest and retiring manners which good and 
charitable people are accustomed to attribute to 
literary geniuses when discovered young. 

It must be owned that there was little in the 
sanctum into which Jeff thus impetuously intruded 
to excite veneration. It was a little stuffy room, 
lit by a skylight, and boasting of no other furni- 
ture than a bookcase, filled with volumes of the 
Smellfungus Magazine, a table, and two chairs ; 
but in one of these two chairs was a Being who 
ought to have commanded respect, for he was an 
Editor. A small plump man, of cheerful aspect, 
whiskerless and bald, he rT the appearance 
of one who had been endeavouring to get rid of 
all his hair for five-and-forty years, and had 
triumphantly succeeded. He so beamed with 
blandness and good-nature that it was like being 
at Brighton, or standing in front of- one of Mr 
Dyce’s pictures, to look at him; you felt you 
wanted shade, 

‘How are you, Mr Derwent? Delighted to see 
you,’ said he, holding out a podgy hand, and 
pressing Jeff's with fervency. ‘I have just been 
correcting your proof for next month’s number. I 
never saw so rapid an improvement in so young a 
writer—it’s marvellous,’ 

‘Yes; I thought that second one would fetch 
you, myself, said Jeff coolly. 

‘Fetch me? Oh,I see! Well, the quaintness 
of the matter of course goes for something. But 
as I said to you before, I cannot but think that 
the mind which could grasp the salient points of 
so dry a theme—could so clothe dry bones with 
flesh and blood—might essay something original.’ 

‘The mind has done it,’ observed Jeff dryly, 
producing a manuscript from his pocket. ‘ Here 


is a story of old times: local colouring, archzxo- 
logical details, spirit of chivalry; in short, the 
whole boiling.’ 

‘The whole—— Oh, I see! You mean it is all 
redolent of antiquity. Found in a chest, I hope, 
as I suggested, with a few words of introduction 
to explain the circumstance.—Good ; and stated, I 
perceive, with great frankness and simplicity. You 
find it easy to be frank, Mr Derwent, r daresay ?? 

, My nature, Mr Sanders,’ observed Jeff indiffer- 
ently. 

‘Yes. Now, what astonishes me in your writing 
is its objectiveness,’ 

‘Ah! that astonishes myself, said Jeff with a 
little yawn. 

There was a long pause. 

‘Why, bless my soul,’ said the editor, whose 
face was now invisible behind the manuscript, 
‘this is a satire !’ 

‘I should rather think it was,’ replied Jeff, ‘and 
a deucedly good satire too.’ 

‘Eh !’—Mr Sanders looked over the top of the 
manuscript at Jeff; the young gentleman’s face 
was imperturbable ; he was tapping his right boot 
with his umbrella, ‘This is most extraordinary,’ 
murmured the editor. 

‘That is quite my idea of it,’ observed the other. 
‘I never wrote anything half so good before.’ 

‘I was not referring to the manuscript,’ rejoined 
Mr Sanders blandly ; ‘that is good, no doubt—in 
its way. But satires are scarcely quite the sort of 
thing for the Smellfungus Magazine.’ 

‘I didn’t mean it for the Smellfungus,’ cried 
Jeff. 

‘Eh! what?’. The editor looked up again, but 
Jeff was only tapping his other boot. 

‘This is not for you. This is to go to some 
magazine that pays.—Pray, don’t be angry, my 
dear sir; I am aware that your magazine is 
solvent—I mean, that pays its proprietor.’ 

‘Now, this is hard,’ said Mr Sanders, looking at 
his book-shelves for sympathy ; ‘for it was I who 
brought this young man out—correct me, if I am 
mistaken, Mr Derwent, but I think I was the first 
—as editor of the Smellfungus Magazine’—— 

‘And proprietor, interrupted Jeff. ‘That is 
where the shoe pinches. The literary side of your 
character is perfection; it is the financial side 
which is in fault, I have never seen the colour 
of your money.’ 

‘So young, murmured Mr Sanders, ‘and yet so 
grasping ; this is quite a revelation to me.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Jeff; ‘I shall make no extra 
charge on that account ; but I must have twenty 
pounds for the story,’ 

‘Youth is sanguine,’ observed Mr Sanders ; 
‘and likewise full of high spirits. You must be 
joking.’ 

But Jeff only looked in the fire, and repeated 
‘Twenty pounds,’ 

, Well, I'll tell you what,” said Mr Sanders 
clapping his knee, like a man who has resolved 
to do something regardless of expense—‘I’ll tell 
you what. In consideration of the two papers I 
have had for nothing, added to the cost of this 
story—for there must be no doubt for the future 
about the market value of such articles—I will give 
you five pounds, But it must be understood that 
you give the Smellfungus the refusal of your next 
work, and at the same Lam agg rice.’ 

‘I'll take the five pounds,’ said Jeff after a little 
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pause, ‘on account. Or, look here: pay me ten 
unds down, and you shall have the story.’ 

The deft celerity with which Mr Sanders pro- 
duced his cheque-book, filled in a cheque, and also 
a receipt upon stamped paper, was quite pleasant 
to see. ‘Short accounts make long friends,’ said 
he cheerfully. ‘And now, my dear sir, that busi- 
ness is over, let me congratulate you on having 

ermanently joined the staff of the Smellfungus. 
fae before you a great—or at least a considerable 
future. You have the art—a very rare one—of 
making dry details palatable ; of putting fire into 
old-world facts. All you want are materials. 
You must come and dwell in the shadow of the 
British Museum,’ 

‘T live at Islington, observed Jeff simply. 

‘Then you must come by the ’bus to Blooms- 
bury. The British Museum has been bequeathed 
to you by the nation to furnish you with facts for 
the Smellfungus Magazine.’ 

‘Very good, said Jeff. ‘I will accept the 
legacy.’ 

‘It is wonderful to me how—out at Islington— 
you can have procured such materials as you have 
done. However, the whole affair is remarkable : 
that at your time of life your taste should lead 
you to grasp these details of the past ’—— 

‘So young, so grasping,’ interrupted Jeff. ‘ Well 
I must be off now. Ta-ta.’ 

‘Good-bye, my young friend, good-bye,’ said 
Mr Sanders impressively. Then softly repeated 
to himself: ‘Ta-ta. He said Ta-ta. That lad isa 

henomenon. Antiquarianism is a passion with 
im, and yet how he talks! I wonder whether 
Chatterton talked like that? He reminds me very 
much of Chatterton—in some respects.’ 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


Grotocists long ago came to the conclusion that 
the Channel between England and France is of 
comparatively modern date. Originally, Great 
Britain was part of the continent, and the sea 
breaking in, gradually swept away the land, 
rendering our country an island. When this took 
place we cannot say. It was long before the his- 
torical era—many thousands of years since. What 
lends countenance to this belief, is that the two 
opposite coasts bear a geological resemblance. On 
both sides there are cliffs, constantly undergoing 
disintegration. Chalk is the predominant structure, 
and stretches beneath the sea at no great depth 
from the surface. The same thing may be said 
of the Isle of Wight, which is nothing more than 
a piece of the mainland of England cut off by 
the invasion of the sea. 

The separation of Great Britain from France has 
been in many respects beneficial. It has given us 
the development of a distinct history and national 
character. But now that that is settled, the ques- 
tion arises, whether there might not be a better 
means of communication between the two coun- 
tries than the small steamboats which are left to 
conduct the traffic. Perhaps we should not alto- 
gether blame the insufficiency of these steamers. 
The harbours on each side are lamentably defec- 
tive, and larger vessels might have some difficulty 
in making the passage. Anyway, the transit is 
acknowledged to be bad; and as a last resource 
comes the =— of a tunnel below the sea between 


explanation of what is intended, and begin by 
mentioning that at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
there was shewn the model of a tunnel, designed 
by the late M. Thomé de Gamond. Resulting from 
this, in 1872 a Company, called the Channel Tunnel 
Company, Limited, was founded, to establish 
uninterrupted submarine railway communication 
between Great Britain and the continent of Europe. 
Committees were formed in the two countries most 
immediately interested ; Lord Richard Grosvenor, 
M.P., Mr William Hawes, Admiral Elliot, Mr 
Stephenson Clarke, and Mr Thomas Brassey being 
members of the English, and M. Michel Chevalier, 
chairman of the French section. As the scheme 
depended from the beginning upon the capabilities 
of engineering science, the Company did wisely 
in securing the professional advice of such eminent 
men as Sir John Hawkshaw, Mr Brunlees, and 
M. de Gamond himself; and at the suggestion 
of these gentlemen, it was decided, as a preliminary 
work, to sink shafts near Dover and Calais, so as 
to drive galleries extending for about half a mile 
under the sea, in order actually to ascertain the 
nature of any difficulties which might arise in 
the construction of a tunnel as proposed, and to 
obtain data for estimating the cost of the mighty 
undertaking. 

These tentative operations have recently been 
commenced ; and should they prove as successful 
as the exploration of the locality and the investiga- 
tions of the strata that have already been made, 
the Company will lose no time in obtaining capital 
in order to complete the enterprise. 

In France the law directs that a government 
inquiry be held in the locality directly interested, 
before a concession be granted for an enterprise 
of any important public nature. Accordingly, the 
Minister of Public Works in 1872 ordered an 
inquiry to be held in the department of the Pas de 
Calais relative to the proposed tunnel, and the 
opinion of all the Chambers of Commerce was also 
invited. In December the Commission reported 
unanimously as follows: That, ‘considering that 
the establishment of a railway which would unite 
the English railway system with that of France, 
and therefore with that of the whole continent, 
presents advantages for the interests of commerce 
and of civilisation, the evidence of which need not 
be set forth, the Commission is of opinion that it is 
its duty to declare the public utility of establishing 
a submarine railway between France and England.’ 
This report, which is a fair echo of public opinion 
in France, does not go so far as to decide on the 
practicability of the scheme; but the late Em- 
peror Napoleon, himself an engineer of no mean 
type, was an enthusiast in the cause, and would 
undoubtedly have given it very valuable assistance 
had not the revolution of September deprived him 
of his throne even before the Company was formed. 
The members of the Commission too were not a 
body of engineers; and Sir John Hawkshaw and 
others, who are engineers of the highest rank, have 
long been convinced that M. de Gamond’s idea not 
only may be, but will be satisfactorily completed. 
Sir John Hawkshaw, in 1865, began his practical 
researches into the nature of the strata beneath the 
English Channel; but before that time he had 
given the subject serious consideration. He caused 
a careful geological survey to be made of the bed 
of the Strait of Dover, and then, in conjunction 
with Mr George Wythes and the late Mr Brassey, 
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had borings sunk on each coast. The result of his 
experiments and researches decided him in select- 


ing St Margaret’s Bay, about four miles east of 


Dover, as the point of departure for the tunnel ; 


and on the French coast he fixed upon a suitable 
point of exit about three miles westward of Calais, 
and midway between that town and the little 
village of Sangatte. The idea of intermediate 
ventilating shafts was discarded, and it is intended 
to depend upon pumps for the supply of fresh air 
to the submarine passage. 

Another series of experiments demonstrated to 
the engineers that the lower bed of homogeneous 
chalk is that in which the tunnel should be 
excavated, and this bed is upwards of five hundred 
feet deep on each shore below high-water mark. 
It is probably, therefore, continuous all across, and 
as the maximum depth of the strait on the pro- 
posed line of tunnel nowhere exceeds one hundred 
and eighty feet at high-water, it is considered safe 
to work in such a direction that the depth of strata 
above the subway will be in no place less than two 
hundred feet. This depth to the casual critic may 
appear extreme; but it should be remembered 
that the possible existence of fissures in the sea- 
bed must be taken into account; for, supposing 
such fissures to exist, they would imperil any 
superficial workings. It is, however, highly im- 
probable that they do exist, and almost impossible 
that, even in the worst of conceivable cases, they 
extend as deep down as two hundred feet. 

In defence of their scheme the Committee of the 
Channel Tunnel Company remark that the possi- 
bility of tunnelling beneath the sea without being 
exposed to an irruption of salt water, is shewn in 
the submarine mines in Cornwall, Cumberland, 
and elsewhere. At the Botallack and Levant 
mines in the former, and at Whitehaven in the 
latter county, several galleries are driven under 
the sea to considerable distances from the coast, 
and if we add the many side-galleries leading from 
them, we have some scores of miles of hollow-way 
beneath the ocean ; some with very little covering 
to mae them. The manager of the Wellington 
coal-pit, near Whitehaven, stated to the represen- 
tatives of the Committee that his pit was 574 feet 
beneath the level of the sea, and was worked 
through sandstone, coal, shale, and fire-clay. The 
extent of the galleries in a direct line beneath the 
sea, measuring from the pit, was four thousand 
yards, and the total length of galleries beneath the 
ocean three miles’. Above the workings the water 
was sixty feet deep, and the thickness of earth 
between the sea and the roof of the workings varied 
from seventy to two hundred yards, and scarcely 
any sea-water was known to enter the mine. At 
the Huel Cock mine, St Just, the sea is in some 
places only three fathoms above the workings, and 
in rough weather the waves overhead can be heard 
in the galleries. In more than one place indeed, 
the lode has positively been worked to within four 
feet of the sea; yet the workmen are not incom- 
moded by the salt water, and but a mere dribble 
of moisture enters the mine from above. 

As we have before noticed, the proposed tunnel 
will be made in chalk. This, it has been demon- 
strated, will, if tolerably perfect, resist infiltration 
from the sea; and from various known facts, the 
engineers think it certain that very little subter- 
ranean water exists in the lower chalk formation. 
At Dover, for instance, there is a well in the 


castle 363 feet deep, or a foot and a half below 
low-water mark, which, although it traverses three 
water-bearing fissures, can be pumped dry in three 
hours by a thirty horse-power engine. At Calais a 
well was sunk to 1150 feet without success ; and in 
other places chalk has been proved to be chary 
rather than profuse in its water-bearing proper- 
ties. We should not, however, reckon too strongly 
on these experiments in well-sinking. For any- 
thing we know, the excavators of the tunnel may 
come upon a stream of fresh water sufficient to 
drive a mill—in fact, an underground river, That 
the occurrence of such a phenomenon is at least 
possible, we have only to look at that extraordinary 
flow of fresh water from the chalky mountain on 
the north of Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. Be- 
sides supplying the town with water, there is a 
waste of several hundred gallons a minute dashing 
down as a cataract into the sea. Where that re- 
markable stream of water comes from no one can 
tell. It certainly comes from no part of the island, 
neither is it the result of the insular rainfall. It 
can only come from some distant river on the 
mainland, by threading its way through the chalk 
formation beneath the Solent. Engineers of the 
Channel Tunnel might give some consideration to 
this phenomenon, although they could have no 
difficulty in pumping up an underground river ten 
times the volume of that which flows under the 
Solent. They no doubt do anticipate meeting 
with some body of water in rs, through the 
upper strata before they reach the lower or gray 
chalk. We have reviewed some of the physical 
difficulties of the undertaking. The financial ones 
it is not our purpose to enter into; but we may 
appropriately conclude a brief sketch like the 
present with a few topographical and engineering 
details of the scheme. 

As we have already noticed, the tunnel will 
start from St Margaret’s Bay, and will thence 
proceed by a downward gradient of one in eighty 
for about three miles. From this point to the 
centre of the strait, the gradient will be reduced 
to 1 in 2640; and the French side will be con- 
structed in precisely a similar way. Below the 
roadway will be the necessary drains ; and at the 
sides will be the ventilating apparatus, consisting 
probably of a pipe pierced at frequent intervals, 
and fitted with cocks, from which air may be 
turned on at needful times. The English end of 
the completed tunnel will be connected by a loop- 
line with the South-eastern, and London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railways; and the French end, by 
similar means, with the line from Boulogne to 
Calais, and thence to Paris. The tunnelling 
machinery to be used is the invention of Mr 
Dickenson Brunton. It works like an auger, and 
cuts off the chalk in slices, which break up and 
fall upon an endless band communicating with 
wagons in the rear. ‘Through gray chalk it 
advances at the rate of rather more than one yard 
per hour; and at this rate it would only require 
two years to send a drift-way of nine feet in 
diameter from one side of the Channel to the 
other, if a machine were started from each end. 
The contractors estimate that this could be done 
for eight hundred thousand pounds; and that a 
further expenditure of four years’ time and four 
millions, of money would entirely complete the 
work. 

Whether the undertaking, when finished, will 
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, is a question that time only can answer. 
he promoters themselves are sanguine of every 
success ; and all that we have the heart to say is, 
that we hope their expectations may be amply 
fulfilled. e should be the last to throw cold- 
water upon such a gigantic and important inter- 
national project ; but at the same time, although 
we are confident that the plan is perfectly feasible, 
we have grave misgivings about its ever being 
pecuniarily remunerative. 


DASHMARTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER VII. 


From the time of the sale of Mordieu, the cir- 
cumstances of the Dashmartons began graduall 
toimprove. Including her father’s legacy, which 
had cost her so miuch, Lucy found that nearly a 
thousand pounds remained to be divided between 
her and her brother. Spiller’s debts were paid ; 
he took his degree ; went into orders, and obtained 
acuracy at some distance from Friddenden. Here, 
restrained by his respect for public opinion and 
his love of approbation, he conducts himself in 
a very praiseworthy manner. 

With her share of the money, Lucy bought out 
the old lady who had up to this time conducted 
the principal boarding-school in the neighbour- 
hood, then in a rather declining condition ; and 
joining in partnership with a lady of more advanced 
age than herself, who supplied the requisite ballast 
for the undertaking, the firm of Dashmarton and 
Jennings succeeded in inspiring confidence amo 
the parents of the women of the future, pa 
catablished a very successful school. 

About six months after her settlement in her 
new quarters, Lucy Dashmarton was waited upon 
by Robert Harvey, the ironmonger of Meddenham. 
At first, Lucy thought that he had come to recom- 
mend his establishment and its wares ; but although 
the old gentleman incidentally remarked that he 
should be happy to serve Miss Dashmarton with 
anything in his line, it appeared that this was not 
the real purport of his visit. 

‘It’s ak Alfred, miss. Me and the missus are 
getting old now, miss, and we want our son back 
again, to close our eyes.’ 

Lucy, alas, was rapidly assuming the severe 
unapproachable manner of the guardian of a young 
ladies’ school. She could no more help the 
influence of her calling upon her disposition, than 
the horse that goes in the mill can avoid his 
peculiarity of gait. She felt too, that she had 
made her own position now, and that her future 
was provided for, without any need of assistance 
from the other sex, and consequently her tone 
was somewhat austere and reserved. 

‘I am sorry that your son will not come back, as 
you wish him ; but how can I help it?’ 

“Twas you that sent him away, miss, if you'll 
excuse me; he was happy and comfortable as 
possible, miss, till you throw’d him over, as I may 
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‘Did he tell you that I had thrown him over ?’ 

‘Something of the kind he told us, miss ; he led 
us to believe as such was the case.’ 

Lucy felt grateful for this. Not to his own 
family even had he then revealed the real cause 
that had sent him away from Friddenden. 


‘ Write to him to come back again, miss. There 
was a time, miss, when we went against Alfred’s 
taking up with you, as strong as people could ; but 
we ’ve changed since then. If you’ll only write 


to him to come back again, miss, you will have | 


our blessing, miss, and glad we shall be to see 
you wedded,’ 

‘You are very kind,’ said Lucy with a sarcastic 
inflection of voice. ‘But how do you know we 
want to be wedded? Alfred has likely enough a 
sweetheart of his own wherever he may be; and as 
for me, I’m wedded to my school.’ 

‘Not he, miss; not he. Alfred writes us regular 
enough once a quarter, about the time we have to 
send him his money. He’s been a dutiful son on 
the whole, miss, although he would have his own 
way in everything—and such, they say, make the 
best of husbands. Well, let alone that, miss, if 
he’ll only come home, he shall have his twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds to lay out on a farm,’ 

‘You had better write and tell him all that your- 
self, I really cannot undertake to do it.’ 

‘You won't, miss!’ said Robert, with a sigh. 
‘ Well, it’s hard lines on parents, as are troubled too 
much with their children when they are young, and 
hardly see nothing of ’em when they are grown up. 
But as far as you’re concerned, miss, I don’t know 
but what you’re right. When I first went into busi- 
ness, I felt as if I must have a wife to keep things 
straight, and so I made up to the missus, But in 
your business, miss, I should think a husband was 
rather in the way.’ 

‘I think so too,’ —— Lucy, laughing ; and after 
this, Lucy and the old gentleman got on very well 
together. He was entertained with tea and bread- 
and-butter, and went away highly pleased with his 
reception and his hostess. He wrote to Alfred 
when he got home, giving him an account of his 
visit. ‘She says she don’t want to have anything 
more to do with you, Alfred; but I doubt if she 
means it. Anyhow, I think if you was to come 
home, she wouldn’t send you away again ; and you 
ought to come home, if you want to see your mother 
a me before we take the long journey.’ 

Alfred Harvey received this letter when he was 
sojourning in a rough shanty in the Far West, 
whither he had betaken himself in company with 
some American friends, partly for sport and partly 
to ‘prospect’ for a new settlement. He was not alto- 

ether insensible to the appeal in his father’s letter. 
On the other hand, as long as he could remember, 
his parents had at times been, according to their 
own account, on the very verge of dissolution; and 
if he returned to England he knew that he would 
certainly be tempted to cast all other considerations 
on one side, and make another offer to Lucy. He 
said to himself that he had already suffered enough 
on that score ; and now that time had healed over 
the old sore, it would be a pity to subject himself 
to the renewal of like griefs. Still a sort of uneasy 
longing made him shorten his stay in the west; and 
he returned to New York for the winter, still un- 
certain as to his next proceedings; and the winter 
passed away—not unpleasantly—and still he was 
in the same frame of mind. His latest half-resolve 
was to cross the continent to San Francisco, and 
make his way thence to Australia, where he thought 
that a man like himself, with ample capital at 
command, would be more at home than in the 
States, which are rather the paradise of the work- 
ing agriculturist. 


‘Then what do you want me to do, Mr Harvey ?’ 
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In that case he would not revisit England, at all 
events, for years to come. He might never see his 
parents again, probably never would ; and if he 
ever returned, he would be a stranger in the land. 
In this state of uncertainty he chanced to be dining 
one day at a restaurant a good deal frequented by 
English visitors, when his attention was attracted 
by a face which seemed somewhat familiar to him, 
the quiet watchful eyes of which he found pretty 
constantly fixed upon him. At last he remembered 
that he had seen the face at Friddenden, and pre- 
sently he was able to appropriate it to a definite 
owner. The man was Streeter, the private inquiry 
agent who had been concerned in investigating the 
Dashmarton affair. Alfred had no relish for the 
sight of the man, and would have taken no further 
notice of him ; but Streeter himself seeing a vacancy 
at Harvey’s table, came over and sat himself down 
opposite to him. 

‘Had the pleasure of meeting you before, sir, I 
think ?’ he said in a polite affable way. 

‘Yes; I think so, replied Harvey stiffly. ‘You 
are not after me this time, are you ?’ 

*‘O dear, no,’ said Streeter with a chuckle. 
‘Not half so straightforward an affair as that. 
I was young at the business in those days when 
you first knew me, and the young lady was too 
sharp for me. But I was very near collaring it 
too, sir.’ 

*Collaring what ?” 

‘The five hundred pounds you brought the 
young lady, sir.’ 

‘That I brought her! What do you mean? I 
brought her no money.’ 

*O yes, you did, sir. Bless you, I saw the 
letter that it was in, and your endorsement on the 
envelope—Given me—such and such a date.’ 

‘How did you come to see it ?’ 

‘Opened the young lady’s desk, sir. I was a 
great friend of young Mr Spiller’s, you’ll remember, 
sir. Well, he asked me there to tea; and when I 
was alone in the room I took the liberty of over- 
hauling her desk. The note wasn’t there, but the 
old gent’s letter was, and it was quite affecting, I 
assure you. I was very nearly red-hot then ; but 
the young lady dodged me, after all. We must all 
learn our business, sir.’ 

‘Well, it’s all in the way of your business, I 
suppose, said Alfred grimly ; ‘but if I’d known it 
at the time, I should have had something to say to 
you. Now, as it happens, I am rather obliged to 
you for telling me.’ 

Alfred went back to his hotel in a very thought- 
ful mood. If this was true which Streeter told 
him—and he had no reason to doubt it—all his 
judgment upon Lucy’s conduct had been formed on 
a wrong basis, The girl had been in a very cruel 
dilemma, and he did not see how else she could 
have acted under the circumstances, At all events, 
he had done her a great injustice, and it behoved 
him to remedy it as soon as possible. He could 
not help admiring the tenacity with which she had 
defended her father’s memory ; and owned to him- 
self that if he could secure the affection of such a 

irl, she would certainly be true and strong for him 
in all the turns and chances of life. His mind 
was made up now; and before he went to bed, he 
had secured a berth in the Cunard steamer which 
sailed for Liverpool the next day but one after. 


more revisited Friddenden, from which he had 
now been absent two years, and the country was 
beginning to look green and gladsome. The town 
itself might have been asleep ever since he left it, 
and now be just awaking, for nothing seemed to 
have changed to the extent of a pin’s point. Alfred 
had arrived the night before, and had put up at the 
White Hart, quite too late to pay any visits or make 
any inquiries. He was specially anxious about Lucy, 
for his last intelligence of her was six months old, 
and there was no saying what might have happened 
since, And now, as he was an early riser, and 
found that there was no chance of breakfast for 
another hour or more, he strolled out to look at 
the town and earn an appetite by a walk. There 
were no changes to note at Friddenden, except 
indeed that the cottage was let to a new tenant, 
and did not look as neat and pleasant as of old. 
Presently Alfred passed the big white house that 
he knew as the school that Lucy had taken, now 
the most interesting to him of any in Friddenden 
or elsewhere. It was a little way out of the town, 
surrounded by a low wall, topped by a tall privet 
hedge, that protected the lawn and garden from 
prying eyes. On the iron wicket that admitted 
to this paradise was a brass plate, that bore the 
inscription—‘ High Elms House School.’ A hasty 
glance through the iron bars revealed nothing 
but a long array of windows, still shrouded in 
blinds, and a white clean-looking facade blinking 
in the morning sun. Continuing his walk along 
the field-path to Tattenden, he went on and on 
till he reached the churchyard, where he seated 
himself in a sunny nook, lit a pipe, and began 
to muse. 

There was a new and handsome tomb opposite 
to him ; just such a tomb as would hit the fancy 
of a country gentleman of slightly old-fashioned 
predilections ; a square box-shaped erection, of 
white freestone, with marble slabs let into each 
of its sides, and a spear-headed railing inclosing 
the whole. On the side next to Harvey was an 
inscription in gilt letters, which he read: ‘Sacred 
to the Memory of Jonn DasuMarton of Mordieu, 
in this Parish ;? with the date of his death, and 
the legend beneath—‘Like as a father pitieth his 
own children, even so is the Lord merciful.’ 

Alfred nodded his head over this. ‘ Yes ; this is 
very well done of Lucy,’ he said ; and walked up 
to the tomb to examine it. On the second slab 
on the next side was another inscription, in freshly 
gilded letters—‘Sacred to the Memory of Lucy 
DASHMARTON ’—— 

A mist came over his eyes and a faintness to 
his heart, and he sank down upon his knees before 
the tomb. 

‘ Are you ill?’ said a quiet voice behind him, and 
a gentle touch was laid upon his shoulder, ‘ Alfred 
Harvey, are you ill, or what is the matter ?” 

Alfred raised his head and saw Lucy standing 
beside him, a basket of flowers in her hand. 

He leapt to his feet, still breathless and haggard- 
looking. 

‘It was the name there—the name ; and—gra- 
cious powers !—Lucy, I thought it was yours.’ 

‘That is to my mother’s memory,’ said Lucy, 
softened in spite of herself. ‘But why should 
you have been so grieved, even had it been to 
mine ?” 

‘It was the suddenness of the thing: it seemed 
to shew me in a moment how much you had been 
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to me. There was bitter regret too, Lucy, that I 
had been so unjust.’ 

‘You were not unjust,’ said Lucy: ‘you judged 
me rightly enough. You might have been a little 
more pitiful; but that does not matter now; I 
have got over it all, And you, how have you 
been, and have you enjoyed your travels ?’ 

‘ Well enough,’ replied Alfred hastily ; ‘but Lucy, 
it was only a few weeks ago I heard what con- 
vinced me that I had misjudged you terribly,’ 

‘Don’t let us talk of it, said Lucy; ‘not 
here, at all events. I will join you at the church 
gate, if you will wait whilst I arrange these 
tlowers.’ 

Alfred strolled away to the church gate, whilst 
Lucy placed the flowers she had brought about 
her father’s grave. When she rejoined him, it 
was with a cheerful tranquil expression. 

‘I am truly glad to see you home again,’ she 
said: ‘it will be such a comfort to your father 
and mother; and I hope that you will settle in 
the country now,’ 

‘That depends very much upon you, Lucy. No; 
I won't be put off; I’ve come three thousand 
miles and more to make an explanation, and now 
I’m not going to be put off. If your father could 
speak to you from that tomb, he would say: 
“ Listen to Alfred Harvey.”’ 

‘Very well, I will listen,’ said Lucy resignedly ; 
‘but I don’t see what can have happened since to 
wake things look any differently.’ 

‘ Lucy, when I was in America I found out what 
was in your father’s letter—the one I brought to 
you. 

Lucy’s face flushed to the temples. ‘I cannot 
believe it,” she said: ‘that letter was never out of 
my possession, and not a soul but me knows what 
it contained, 

‘It contained that note, Lucy, and you can’t 
deny it. Nay, don’t look so troubled ; your secret 
is safe with me; and your wisest plan will be to 
give me the full right to share it, and with it all 
your joys and troubles,’ 

But Lucy shook her head and still turned away 
from him. At that moment the. bell from the 
church tower began to clang out loudly, with sum- 
mons startling from its suddenness. 

‘It is the bell for early service,’ said Lucy. 
‘Tattenden Church is quite changed since you knew 
it. You know who is the new incumbent /—No! 
Tresilian Whitwick.’ 

‘Oh, Tresilian, is it ?? murmured Alfred, a shade 
of jealousy and annoyance crossing his brow. ‘Do 
you come to these early services, then ?’ 

‘No. I don’t think any one attends them but 
Tresilian and his wife.’ 

‘Oh, then, he is married?’ cried Alfred, with a 
perceptible brightening up of countenance. 

‘Yes; he is married, and quite in accordance 
with his mother’s wishes—to a Miss Shawdice—a 
nice little thing, whom people say the old lady 
chose because she thought she would be able to 
tyrannise over the girl completely.’ 

‘ And the result #’ 

‘A battle-royal ensued on the return of the young 
people from their honeymoon, in which mamma 
was completely defeated, and fled discomfited. 
She has not been to the house since ; and there is 
no communication now between the two families, 
although they live so near together.’ 

Alfred laughed lightly. 


‘J am glad she has had | 


a good dressing : a pretentious creature—like a hen 
with one chick.’ 

‘It is as your father says; there is no comfort in 
children ’—— 

‘Oh; but what do you think father says now?’ 
interrupted Alfred. 

‘Well, what does he say ?” 

‘That if he had a daughter like you, I might stop 
away as long as I liked. What do you say to that, 
Lucy ?’ 

‘I should take the same view as your father, no 
doubt.’ 

‘What! that I might stop away? Come, Lucy ; 
this won’t do. I’ve been after you now these many 
years ; and you can’t deny but that, except for one 
unfortunate mistake, I’ve been true and faithful 
all through; and now—you wouldn’t break my 
heart at last, Lucy ?’ 

‘You did not care about breaking mine,’ re- 
turned Lucy, a little melted now, and half sobbing. 
‘My darling! Did I hurt you? I’ll spenda 
my life to make it up to you;’ and he seized her 

hand, and tried to draw her to him. 

‘No!’ said Lucy firmly. ‘Iam not the mere girl 
I was when you went away. I have a position of 
my own now, and a calling to which I am attached. 
We must negotiate on equal terms. Now, if I say 
“ Yes”—mind I have not said it ; but if I were to 
say it, would you stay here and help me with the 
school ?” 

‘No; I’mhanged ifI would. What! be a school- 
master, or a schoolmistress’s husband rather! No; 
you’d have to give that up. I couldn’t endure to 
live in a ladies’ school.’ 

‘And I couldn’t endure to be a farmer's wife,’ 
said Lucy, tossing her head. ‘ There is the outcome 
of all your fine professions then. In one breath 
you will devote your life to me, and all that ; in the 
next, you give me to understand that I must devote 
my life to you. Which is it to be?’ 

‘Both,’ cried Alfred. ‘We’ll devote our lives to 
one another. I will have a big farm, and you 
shall have a big school ; and we ’ll combine the two, 
as they did at Dotheboys Hall. Come, Lucy, do, 
and be what you like, as long as you will be mine.’ 

‘I must have time to think about it,’ replied 
Lucy ; and from this she would not depart, urge 
her as he might. She would meet him that day 
week at the churchyard in early morning, and he 
should have his answer; and in the meantime 
he must not attempt to see her, but go home and 
gladden his parents’ hearts with his presence. To 
this, Alfred ruefully obeyed. 

The morning of the tryst was damp and drizzling, 
so that Alfred, who was on the spot in good time, 
feared that Lucy would not come. But she was 
there before the clock struck eight, wrapped up in 
a waterproof cloak, with a hood over her head, in 
which she looked like a charming gipsy. Her face 
was serious enough, but soft and tender in its 
expression, She gave him her hand, and was the 
first to speak. 

‘It was my poor father’s last wish,’ she said ; ‘and 
you have been very good and true ; so it shall be as 
you like. I tried to do my duty by papa; and I 
will try and do my duty by you, if you wish me to 
try. It was very thoughtless of me to bring you 
out here in the damp and wet; but you must for- 
give me ; and after this I mean to be very dutiful.’ 

But Alfred swore it was the finest, brightest day 
that had ever dawned; and they trudged home 
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ther arm in arm, mutually satisfied, and 
delighted with all the world about them. 

Miss Jennings, Lucy’s partner, was at first greatly 
shocked at the catastrophe that threatened the 
firm ; but she became reconciled to the event when 
she found that she would be able to carry on the 
school on easy and advantageous terms. Robert 
Harvey was delighted with the turn affairs had 
taken, and was even better than his word ; for he 
bought the young people a charming little estate 
near the south coast, with a house upon it that was 
even brighter and sunnier than Mordieu. And 
here, as the story-books used to say, they lived 
happily ever after. 

THE END. 


MISTAKEN AIMS. 


A VETERAN writer on subjects of Social Economy, 
Mr W. R. Greg, has issued a volume of his col- 
lected papers, under the title of Mistaken Aims 
and Attainable Ideals of the Artisan Class. As 
comprehending a sort of review of the past thirty 
years, the book is worthy of attention. We see 
from it how wild theories have been falsified, how 
little good comes of visionary projects, and how, 
after all, society in all its departments must fall 
back on the exercise of individual industry and 
intelligence. 

Peasant Proprietorship of land, first dealt with, 
has turned out, as we knew it would, a complete 


| fallacy. Owing to climate, nature of soil, and 
| other circumstances, no man in Great Britain can 


do any good with land unless he has a sufficiency 
of capital at his disposal to employ labourers, to 
purchase horses and agricultural apparatus, to 
procure lime and artificial manures, and to lie out 


| of his money and support his family until he can 


send the products of his fields to market. The 


notion that landlords are tyrants, and that it 


would be very much better for a farmer to own 
the land he cultivates, is another chimera, hardly 
worth discussing. There can be no objection to a 
man buying six or eight hundred acres of land, 
and setting to work on them as his own farmer. 
But, would it be economical to doso? Instead of 
sinking a large capital in buying land, he would 
find it cheaper to rent it, retaining at the same 
time the privilege of relinquishing his tenure 
when he pleased, or at the end of his lease. Mr 
Greg points out that small proprietorships usually 
end in disaster. The morsels of land are in time 
sold, and accumulated in large masses. We know 
such to have been the case with land allotments in 


_ Scotland. 


In the paper on English Socialism, there occur 
some salutary observations : ‘Communistic Asso- 
ciation, as opposed to Competition, can only—as 
indeed its more enlightened preachers fully admit 


| —succeed in its object when society shall be 


Christianised in reality as well as in name ; when 
all men shall be sufficiently purified from selfish- 
ness to work with equal zeal for the common good 
as for individual reward, and to wish for nothing 
more than an equal portion of the property of the 
commonwealth, When this point is achieved, the 
existing arrangements of capital and labour would 


| answer as well as any other ; for then every master 


would exact from his labourers as little toil, and 
y them as large remuneration, as equity com- 
ined with benevolence would permit. As man 


now is—active, selfish, and ambitious, loving his 
family better than his neighbours, and his neigh- 
bours better than that abstract entity called the 
community—associations, where they differ from 
practicable ponies must be either lost in the 
whirlpool of competition, or wrecked on the rock 
of monopoly. Start the most theoretically perfect 
scheme of communism you can devise ; gradually 
eliminate from it every element which makes it 
work ill ; add to it, as experience suggests, every 
element required to make it work well; and you 
will arrive either at the existing arrangements of 
capital and labour, or at such co-partnership 
systems as sound political economists have long 
since recommended. Distribution of employments 
by preliminary concert, no practicable machinery 
could effect ; competition, if allowed to operate 
unchecked, will speedily effect a wiser, ge more 
productive, more expansive and adaptable distribu- 
tion of them, than any government, guild, or com- 
mittee which the wit of man could contrive.’ 

Mr Greg had once a quiet conversation with an 
active member of the Parisian Commune who had 
taken refuge in England. He was an intelligent 
and not at all an uncultured man, but his ideas 
were of that wore id wild nature which might 
have been expected. The following were his 
notions: ‘The artisans and poorer classes of 
France—that is, of Paris and the great towns— 
are ground down (exploité) by the capitalists, their 
employers ; they wish to reap the fruits of their 
own labour ; they wish, in fact, to work for their 
own benefit, and not for that of others ; they think 
that all capital ought to belong to the: state, and 
be lent out on moderate interest to associations of 
operatives, who would thus enter into the full 
enjoyment of the products of their own industry. 
They believe that only a Republic, of which the 
working classes should be the directors, would give 
them this result ; and they know that a Republic 
of this sort can only be established by a revolu- 
tion, and therefore they are willing to hazard 
everything, and upset everything in the cause of 
such a revolution.” Our interlocutor had never 
distinctly made out either the correctness of his 
premises, or the beneficence of his anticipated 
results, even if attainable or attained; but the 
dream was a grand one, and it had intoxicated 
his imagination.’ And for the realisation of this 
dream, the finest buildings in Paris were destroyed, 
hundreds of people were massacred, trade para- 
lysed, and society for a time turned upside down, 

Some pretty strong language is employed re- 
garding Trades-unions and Strikes in the paper 
— designated ‘The Proletariat on a false 

cent.’ e need quote only a few lines to shew 
the author’s opinions. ‘In most trades, moreover, 
where these associations are in active operation, 
the tax levied on the iy workman, in order 
to support in idleness the unemployed, and buy 
off their menaced competition, amounts to a per- 
manent and very material diminution of his 
earnings; and it is only where there are such 
unemployed workmen that unions and strikes are 
aan to enhance wages or to keep them 7 It 
is probably not overstating the case to say that in 
many trades every ten operatives have to maintain 
a possible rival out of their earnings. Lastly, 
it is undeniable that the operation of unions and 
strikes is, directly or indirectly (often both), to 
raise the cost of the article produced—indeed 
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that is usually the avowed aim and expectation, 
and must be the result if the capitalist is to 
secure his remuneration. Therefore it is de- 
monstrable that, as the effect is to raise the price 
of the article the workman buys (his house, his 
clothes, his shoes, his coal, &c.), and fails to raise 
the net price of the article he has to sell (his 
labour)—these unions must be noxious and im- 
poverishing to him. Yet, notwithstanding this 
unexpugnable process of reasoning, driven home 
as it he been by the disastrous experience of the 
operatives during scores of bitter confticts, they 
are still persuaded or coerced into supporting these 
associations, which have driven away or ruined 
more trades than one already, and we fear will 
end in expatriating many others. The taxes levied 
by the unions are far heavier in most departments 
of industry than those levied by the state.’ 

We conclude with what may be called a sum- 
mary of Mr Greg’s views on the small social pro- 
gress made by the operative classes in the course 
of the generation which now approaches its close. 
‘During that lapse of time, the manufactures of 
England have enormously increased ; the aggre- 
gate wealth, as well as the numbers, of the pro- 
ductive classes has augmented in a vast and rapid 
ratio ; the weekly wages of artisans and mechanics 
have risen from twenty to twenty-five per cent. ; 
their instruction has been unquestionably, perhaps 
materially, improved; while, as to their very 
extraordinary increase of power in the political 
arena, there can be no question whatever. But 
during the same period it is impossible to say 
that we can trace any corresponding or parallel 
growth either in their sobriety, in their treatment 
of their own wives and children, in the sentiinents 
of friendliness with which they regard their 
employers, in the sense of justice and considera- 
tion which they manifest towards their fellow- 
labourers, in the sagacity with which they manage 
their own affairs, or in the wisdom which they 
contribute to the affairs of the nation. The work- 
ing men of 1875 (taken in the aggregate, and 
allowing for large oe do not appear to 
me less easily misguided, less unwise in pursuit 
of their own interest, less blind followers to mis- 
chievous agitators and leaders, and assuredly 
neither less brutal nor less intemperate, than those 
I lived among in 1850, They are as vehement 
and far more successful in insisting upon higher 
wages, but not one whit wiser, kinder, or fairer 
in spending them ; far more clamorous for leisure, 
but little, if at all, more bent upon spending that 
leisure worthily. In a word, they seem to me to 
have had nearly everything they demand within 
their grasp, and to have cast it away for shadows 
dangled before them by the blind and passionate ; 
they have had a golden opportunity, such as is 
akon offered to a nation, of becoming respect- 
able, comfortable, instructed, and secure—a people 
“with a balance at its bankers”—a people of 
capitalists instead of proletaires ; and to have not 
so much let it slip foolishly from them, as flung 
it recklessly away. Even while I write, they—at 
least their chiefs—have avowed in the most open 
manner their systematic hostility to “ piece-work,” 
and have entered on a dogged struggle to repress 
it. In so doing they have ache gil has often 
been the case Seies to put themselves as much 
in the wrong as was possible, and have chosen 
their moment as unfortunately as their principles. 


They have shewn a curious blindness to the very 
elements and conditions of England’s industrial 
success, and have declared war upon their own 
prosperity. But what is worse, they have set them- 
selves in opposition to the simplest and most 
obvious dictates of equity and freedom; forbidding 
men to do as well as they can or to work as hard as 
they wish ; declaring that labour shall not be paid 
according to its real value ; exercising an oppres- 
sion upon more rational and honourable workmen 
than themselves which few other people would 
endure at the hands of even a legal and established 
government ; throwing thousands of unskilled 
labourers out of work who have no concern in 
their quarrels nor any share in their funds; and 
without scruple, or apparently any sense of the 
adjectives by which their proceedings should be 
characterised, robbing the industrious man of his 
industry, the able man of his superior skill; and 
by the one and same step wasting the earnings of 
the workman laid by as a security against sick- 
ness, old age, or failing trade, and the capital of 
the employer which should be spent in finding 
occupation for the artisan. These are all features 
of evil omen, and I am satisfied that no one who 
has followed the recent history of trades-unions, 
or penetrated their true character and purpose, 
will fancy I have in the least exaggerated their 
grave significance. There are few sadder spectacles 
that a nation such as ours can live to watch than 
the ignorant choosing the wrongheaded for leaders, 
and investing them with power to guide them 
recklessly, through sure suffering, to late, perhaps 
too late, repentance.’ 


AYLIA. 


AYLIA was a poor dark-skinned savage, the partner 
of one who, like herself, was a savage also, and 
one whom she tenderly loved. He belonged to a 
caravan which accompanied an exploring party to 
Shoa, in South cy Sapen some thirty-six years 
ago. It was during the season of the year when the 
temperature of the tropics is at its highest, that the 
small party was encamped in a sandy arid plain, 
without a tree or shrub to break the uniformly 
even and bare monotony which spread itself around 
as far as the eye could reach, and mingled in 
the distance with the lurid light of the declining 
horizon. The shelter of the leader, an Englishman, 
was surrounded by those of his countrymen, his 
companions in the hazardous enterprise, and by 
the wigwams of a batch of savages of the Weeheema 


tribe, who had been enlisted to accompany the | 
mission for the ostensible purpose of protection, | 


but really to swell the encampment to such impos- 
ing proportions as would secure for it that whole- 
some dread which paucity of numbers could not 
inspire. They were travelling through a country 
whose barbarous inhabitants were but a slight 
remove from the brute creation ; who, divided into 
petty tribes, kept up a perpetual warfare among 
each other; whose sole occupation was to tend 
their flocks and herds, and whose principal excite- 
ment was to plunder and murder whomsoever 
they fell in with, and to gloat upon the agony of 
their expiring victims. There were other women, 
the partners of the wild followers, with the party ; 
but it is to Aylia in particular to whom our story 
relates, 

Blessed with youth, attractive features, and 
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more symmetrical form than her dark sisters, 
Aylia contrasted favourably with them, and was, 
as it were, a moonbeam shedding its genial light 
upon the isolated foreigners. Her ready alacrity 
to oblige, her happy smile or merry laugh, her 
lightsome tread as she flitted about the camp, all 
tended to dissipate the gloom which often pervaded 
the party, amt to cheer and enliven them when 
other sources failed. It was mid-day, and s0 
intense was the heat that all life seemed to shrink 
from the scorching rays which darted down with 
unerring directness from the unclouded orb of day. 
Not a breath of air fanned the heated atmosphere ; 
to breathe was painful, to move was exertion, to 
look at the glare around was blinding. A mid- 
night silence prevailed, except when a terrific 
whirlwind, drawing everything within its vortex, 
and raising a spiral cloud of dust, swept by the 
encampment, and drew forth an angry curse from 
the lips of some drowsy savage whose rest it had 
disturbed. Suddenly a distant cry is heard calling 
the ‘men-at-arms’ to assemble; and each wigwam, 
which but a moment before appeared like a silent 
tomb, sends forth a savage armed to the teeth and 
ready for the strife. It was soon discovered that a 
band of the Eesau Somali tribe was driving away 
some of the camels belonging to the party; and the 
sight which presented itself was one of which no 
equate idea can be formed by those who have 
not visited the torrid zone. The speed at which 
the camels were being driven, taken in connection 
with the distance they were separated from the 
y at the encampment, made them appear, 
through the reflecting medium of the mirage, like 
so many mutilated animals floating in or darting 
through the air. At one moment would be seen 
the head of a camel separated from its trunk and 
rojected some feet forward ; at the next the fore- 
egs would seem as if they were running away from 
the hinder; and again, the whole party would 
seem like so many mutilated fragments of men 
and animals hurled by some giant force across the 
lain. 
: Those who went in pursuit did not overtake 
the marauders till nearly sunset, when, having 
rescued the camels, they returned, but not without 
the loss of two men killed and the misfortune of 
a third severely wounded. Lamentable to say, 
Aylia’s partner was one of the killed. He had 
been the foremost of the pursuers, and dearly had 
he paid the penalty of his daring. When the 
melancholy news was communicated by those who 
returned, all eyes were directed to Aylia’s wigwam ; 
but she was not there. Two days passed, and still 
the lonely hut was deserted; no one could tell 
whither she had gone. On the third day she 
returned ; but alas! how changed. Her swollen 
face, her bloodshot eyes, her heaving breast, all 
bore witness to the intense anguish of her bereaved 
heart. No loud lamentation, no streaming tears, 
the accompaniments of slight sorrow, marked her 
demeanour. She spoke not, she complained not. 
With unsteady gait and faltering steps, she made 
for and entered her wigwam, and seating herself 
upon the saddle of a camel, hid her face in her 
hands, and thus remained until those who felt 
for her approached. A vacant stare was all 
she gave them; and deaf to all the condolence 
they so feelingly offered, she closed her wigwam, 
and shut herself in, to solitude and self. What 
hope had she, a poor untutored savage? The 


range of her affections had been circumscribed 
within a narrow circle ; they had been concen- 
trated on him who had been the pride of her 
existence ; and he was gone, gone for ever! The 
future had no charms for her ; it was a hopeless 
blank. The gloom of despair had settled upon her 
soul ; and she sickened, drooped, and died, without 
a tear, without a moan. 

Her three days’ absence was subsequently ac- 
counted for. As if by presentiment of the calamity 
which was to befall her, she had followed the 

arty in pursuit of the camels, had recovered the 
dead body of her partner, wept over it as long as 
it could be kept above ground, and then consigned 
it to its last resting-place. 


DOGGIE SQUIB. 


My doggie Squib is sad or shy ; 
Sometimes warlike, sometimes tender. 
He’s honest; but he’s also sly, 

Oft watching with unblinking eye 
Hearts of flame across the fender. 


Then, with a start, he makes a rush, 
Turning to me with a whimper ; 
And in his eyes a liquid flush, 

And, almost, on his face a blush, 
Blended with a sort of simper. 


I guess his moods: from tip to toe 
Keen and sentient he expresses 
Sarcastic coughs and sighs of woe, 
And shrewd resolves of yes or no 
In the matter of caresses. 


The doggie Squib is changed of late ; 
He, I think, beguiles his tedium 

By striving much to cogitate, 
Discerning life and solving fate, 
Like a subtle spirit-medium. 


His truthful eyes are fixed on me, 
Half in query—half devotion ; 
As though resolving some decree, 
Or calculating things to be, 

Or concocting some odd notion. 


To thinking, Squib has not been used ; 
He grasps a thought, but cannot fix it ; 
Then half indignant, half amused, 
Disheartened, waggish, and confused, 
He invites my hand—and licks it. 


*Tis a much perplexed occasion ; 
So he bethinks again, and begs, 

Equal to the situation, 

And makes then a mute oration, 
Most eloquent on hinder legs. 


O Doggie Squib! The great behest 
In Nature’s universal plan 
Denies thee speech, and thy dumb quest 
Unfolded must for ever rest 
Beyond that gulf ’twixt dog and man. 
J. 0. 
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